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Bakeries  and  other  commercial  food  concerns  have  taken  over  many  of  the 
cooking  jobs  once  done  only  in  home  kitchens.  And  some  of  the  commercial  food 
products  now  on  the  market  are  as  good  and  often  cheaper  than  those  made  at  home. 

But  homemade  cake  still  holds  its  own.    You  can't  "beat  a  fine  homemade  cake. 
So  the  art  of  cake-making  is  still  worth  the  housewife's  cultivating.    And  there's 
no  better  time  for  it  than  spring  when  eggs  are  cheap  and  plentiful. 

The  foods  scientists  all  agree  that  luck  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  successful 
cake.    They  say  that  success  depends  on  a  good  recipe  with  ingredients  in  the 
proper  proportion;  and  on  the  mixing;  and,  finally,  on  "baking  at  the  right 
temperature . 

Just  to  show  you  how  important  these  points  are,   suppose  I  give  you  some 
examples  of  what  happens  to  a  "butter  cake  when  the  cook  is  careless. 

Let's  see  first  what  happens  if  the  recipe  isn't  accurate  or  if  you  don't 
measure  carefully.     What  happens  if  you  use  too  much  fat,  say?     Too  much  fat  will 
sake  your  cake  crumbly  and  greasy  and  undersized  with  rough  edges.     The  general 
rale  for  plain  cake  is  3  cups  of  sifted  flour  to  a  fourth  cup  of  fat.    For  a 
richer  cake  you  may  use  a  half  to  a  whole  cup  of  fat  for  3  cups  of  flour.  But 
never  more  than  that. 

You  can  use  different  kindc  of  fats  in  cake  making.     Butter  makes  delicious 
cake,  of  course.    But  so  do  the  various  hydrogenated  vegetable  cooking  fats  now 
on  the  market.    You  use  the  same  amount  of  hydrogenated  fat  as  butter  or  margarine 
in  a  recipe.    Lard  does  not  make  successful  cakes  unless  you  change  the 
proportions  of  ingredients  and  also  the  mixing  method. 

So  much  for  fat.     Now  suppose  your  recipe  calls  for  too  much  sugar,  or 
suppose  you  put  in  too  much  sugar  by  mistake.     T^en  your  cake  will  probably  fall 
in  the  center  and  be  heavy  with  a  sugary  crust.     Or  if  you  go  to  the  other  extreme 
&nd  use  too  little  sugar,  your  cake  will  be  dry  and  coarse  with  a  tough  crust 
thit  is  hard  to  brown.     The  standard  butter  cake  recipe  calls  for  1  cup  of  sugar 
to  3  cups  of  flour. 

As  for  the  milk  or  other  liquid  in  your  cake,  too  much  will  make  the  cake 
ull  and  have  heavy  streaks.     Too  little  makes  a  coarse  dry  cake  with  a  cracked 
crust.    One  cup  of  milk  or  other  liquid  to  3  cups  of  flour  is  the  standard  amount. 

For  leavening  cake  you  use  baking  powder,  or  baking  powder  and  soda-and-sour- 
a  Ik.    It  s  very  important  to  be  careful  in  measuring  leavening.     Too  much  baking 
Powder  makes  a  crumbly  porous  cake  with  a  sticky  crust.     Too  much  soda  does  even 
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T?orse--gives  cake  an  unpleasant  taste, 
neans  a  heavy  undersized  cake. 
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On  the  other  hand,  too  little  leavening 


Nov/  here's  a  point  about  chocolate  in  cake.     When  you  add  "baking  chocolate, 
use  loss  fat  and  less  flour  "because  chocolate  contains  "both  fat  and  starch.  If 
you  use  cocoa,  simply  use  less  flour. 

So  much  for  ingredients.     Now  about  putting  them  together.     Every  good  .cook 
knows  the  standard  rule  for  mixing  butter  cake.     Briefly,  the  steps  are  these: 
First,  cream  the  fat  until  soft.     Then  add  the  flavoring  and  the  sugar,  gradually 
stirring  until  the  mixture  is  light  and  fluffy.     The  beaten  egg  yolks  go  in 
next.    And  then  you  add  the  flour  sifted  with  baking  powder  and  salt  alternately 
with  the  milk,  beginning  and  ending  with  flour.     The  last  step  is  to  fold  in  the 
stiffly  beaten  whites.     There's  a  reason  behind  each  of  these  steps.     The  aim  of 
then  nil  is  to  mix  the  ingredients  evenly  and  to  make  the  cake  light  by  sifting 
the  flour,  not  beating  much  after  the  baking  powder  goes  in,  and  folding  in  the 
beaten  egg  v/hites  last  so  as  not  to  lose  the  air  they  hold.     However,  with  some  of 
the  neu  electric  nixers,  you  c~n  put  all  the  ingredients  together  in  a  bowl  and  then 
mix^ith  about  as  good  results  as  with  the  standard  steps. 

Even  perfect  batters  don't  make  perfect  cakes  unless  they  bake  at  the  right 
temperature.    Ovens  that  are  too  slow,  or  too  hot,  or  have  uneven  heat  cause  many 
cake  failures.     So  turn  your  heat  on  in  advance,  and  have  the  temperature  exactly 
right  -hen  the  cake  goes  in.     The  size  of  the  cake  determines  time  and  temperature. 
A  layer  cake  which  is  thin  takes  only  a  short  time  to  cook  through,  so  it  bakes 
test  in  a  moderate  oven    565  ^egrees  Fahrenheit)  for  25  minutes.     Loaf  cakes 
or  cakes  baked  in  a  tube  pan  are  thicker  so  need  more  heat  and  longer  baking. 
Give  them  a  very  moderate  oven  (325  degrees)  for  40  to  45  minutes.     Pound  cake, 
the  largest  of  all,  needs  a  slow  oven  (300  degrees)  and  takes  an  hour  to  bake. 

TChat  happens  if  the  cook  is  careless  about  the  oven  temperature?  Well, 
too  not  an  oven  causes  a  coarse,  thick,  cake  usually  with  a  cracked  heavy  crust  and 

hump  up  in  the  middle.     Too  slow  an  oven  results  in  an  undersized  heavy,  close, 
cake  -ith  pale  sticky  crust. 

That  finishes  my  news  about  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  cake  failures  from 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 


